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Bar Room 
is 
1838 
Years Old 


It was recently uncovered in the excavations at Pompeii, with its wine jars, 
marble counter, glasses, decanters, and utensils for serving hot lunches with 
drinks in the modern fashion, the money still intact in its cash-box. It forms 
one of the many startling finds described in the fascinating pages of 
The New Archeological Discoveries 
by Professor Camden M. Cobern, of Allegheny College, a noted writer and authority on this subject 
the remarkable new book that is doing so much to familiarize us with the 
life and customs of early Christian days. In the same pages is given the 
romantic story of the discovery, in a little town in Egypt, of a vast number 
of primitive documents, family papers, love letters, legal records, and official 
memoranda, part of which have already been deciphered and shed an illumi- 
nating light not only on the civilization of that far-off day, but on the very 
style and grammar of the New Testament writers. In reading these papyri 
as translated by experts one is instantly struck by the similarity between 
the life of the early Christians and that of our modern world. Here are 
some typical examples: 
How the Suffragists Won Woman’s Rights, B.C. 425 
In a new play of Euripides discovered in Egypt we are treated to a descrip- 
tion of how the women of that day, in their advocacy of “‘ women’s rights, 
massacred all the men of a certain island and seized the government, and of 
what happened afterwards 
Third Century Millionaires Evaded Inheritance Taxes 
Capitalists, even in early Christian days, were full of schemes to get the 
better of the tax-collector and to avoid the payment of just dues to the 
government. A will of the third century lately brought to light shows how a 
rich man, by a shrewd legal trick, was able to leave his great inheritance to 
his heirs free from the customary income tax of five per cent. 
The Price of Pork and Beans Under Imperial Rome 
From manuscripts of the second century we learn that the Roman laborer, who received 
about eleven cents a day, had to pay half a day's wage for a pound of por and ‘three 
days’ earnings for a bushel of beans, and that in Egypt in the fourth centuty a peck of 
wheat rose in price in fifty years from 16 drachmas (about two dollars) to 10,000 
drachmas, and that a chicken cost 7,000 drachmas. 
Domestics Insisted on “‘Days Off’’ in Cleopatra’s Time 
A papyrus discovered in Alexandria contains a contract between a waitress and her em- 
ployer, in which she expressly stipulates that she must have one day off each week. 
Rhetoric and Shorthand Popular in Apostolic Era 
Instructors in eloquence, according to the ancient records, drew good salaries for teach- 
ing the youth of the day how to speak in public and for furnishing orators with epi- 
pom to fit their needs, and there were courses in shorthand, covering two years, and 
or which the pupils paid by instalments, one-third remaining unpaid until the pupil 
attained a certain degree of proficiency. 
Elevators and Hot-Air Heating in Nero’s Day 
Excavations made in Rome reveal the fact that in the palace of Nero there were three 
elevators traveling from the top floor to the ground and that the house of the Vestal 
Virgins was elaborately heated by a system of hot-air pipes. 
How Politicians Grafted Under Caesars and Ptolemies 
Fraud of all kinds was rampant in official life, we learn from papyri of the second and 
third centuries, tax-collectors and others farming out part of their duties for large 
sums to speculators who made fortunes from these transactions. 
“Preparedness”’ a First Century Slogan 
A papyrus of the first century recently deciphered contains a political treatise urging 
that the army be put in a state of preparedness and that it be supported not by spo- 
radic requisitions on the war-office but by regular levies. 
Wide Scope of This Unique Work 
These and hundreds of other intensely interesting details as to the life of the first few 
centuries, the language and manners of the day, and the places associated with the 
authors of the New Testament, make this book a necessity in the library of every 
thinking man. The pastor, teacher, and lecturer will find a vast store of unusual and 
captivating material for their purposes and the general reader a fund of information 
on life under the Roman Empire such as he can obtain nowhere else. 
Money Back if not Satisfied 
The price of this vital record of life in ancient lands, a large book of 732 pages, with 
113 illustrations from photographs, is $3.16, postpaid. Send us this amount and the 
book will be forwarded to you by return mail, with the express understanding that, if 
you are not entirely satisfied, it may be returned to us within ten days, when your 
money will immediately be refunded. In this way you run no risk whatever. 





Sign and Send this Coupon NOW 





BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. -7-7-17 

Gentlemen: Please send me, postpaid, one copy of your book, The New Archeological Dis- 
coveriers. I enclose $3.16, to cover price and postage. If not satisfied, I may return the book 
at your expense, within ten days, you will refund the money paid, and I shall owe you nothing. 
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THE BRIDE’S BOUQUET 

















Horse and Cart 


N THESE most automobilious days putting the cart before 


the horse may be excusable. Very few of us know any 
better. A truly noble four-footed animal is practically 
lost sight of in the crush, and as for the cart, nobody rec- 
ognizes it. 

It follows then that cart and horse 
are mere figures of speech, which, it 
we use them at all, may be chosen only 
for high literary and pedagogic ends. 
The real point of their employment is, 
whether in general we know enough 
to place two supposedly well-related 
objects in their proper juxtaposition 
or contiguity. That is, can we hitch 
a horse in front of a cart? 

It may be hinted that variety being the spice of life, it be- 
comes natural to us not to follow sensible precedent. If we do 
Order may be heaven’s first law, but 
This is the age of 
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so, where is the spice? 
why drag in anything so remote as that? 
novelty, surprise, speed, thrill, excitement. 
If there were such things now as horses and 
carts we should much prefer on modern 
principles to see the cart drawing the horse. 

Cherefore it is not surprising that we 
transpose most of the pairs of ideas with 
which we have anything to do. When we 
choose to be aggressive, let us complain that 
we are attacked. When a measure proves 
unpopular and we cannot promote it, though 
it is a real pet of ours, let us divert attention 
to some side-show, which will serve as cover 
for new marshaling of forces. The pick- 
pocket jostles his victim in order to give 
him no unnecessary consciousness of the loss 
of watch or purse. The nurse tells her 
charge about the bogy-man till terror ren- 
ders the unhappy infant dumb. Public 
servants smile so warmly that we find our 
prepared protest insignificant, and so drop 
it. The ticket-man answers queries of the 
agitated traveler with such courtesy that the 
latter rushes off in complete forgetfulness 
of much loose change. 

Truth is But why dwell? Always the 
cart leads. 





‘I've looked ‘em all over Dearie. 
Ours is the most patriotic-looking 
home in the whole block.” 


Sixes and Sevens 

HE Mayor of Boston has forbidden city department heads 

to attend baseball games during office hours. Will there be 
grandmothers enough in Boston to supply the increased 
demand? 

¢ 

High food prices are not due so much to speculation and short 
age as to alarmists crying “Woe! Woe! Woe!”—Senator Reed of 
Missouri. 


Hard of hearing, aren’t you, Senator? Sounds to us like 


‘““Hoe! Hoe! Hoe!” 
co) 

Most of the Congressmen want to see the President’s plans 

executed, but some would compromise on life imprisonment. 
*# 

The clever politician never takes it for granted that the 

people will approve his stand unless it’s a grand stand. 
EJ 

The Presbyterian General Assembly has declared against 
the reading of the Sunday newspaper. Yes, but what are you 
going to do with the rest of it when you 
have covered all the pantry shelves? 

# 

“Bullet Breaks Leg in Dash to Escape 
Police.” —Headline in Schenectady Gazette. 

What Schenectady needs most is to call 
off her police—or else invent some new- 
fangled legless bullet. 

Grafter as he is, Luther Burbank’s hints 
on how to meet the food crisis show that he 
isn’t the sort of a grafter you usually 
connect up with a food crisis. 

& 

Business opportunity for persons 
interested in improved property in an 
attractive neighborhood: President Wilson 
tells the suffragists his mind is “‘still to let.” 

* 

Aliens living in this country mustn’t 
suppose they can talk about our institutions 
like a debate in Congress. 

& 

The amateur gardener mustn't expect 
the sun to stay out on the garden like the 
neighbors’ hens do. 
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A Paradox 
E always disagreed—I and my brother; 
Profoundly disagreed, and loved each 
other. 
That is, until today, when we agreed 
And fought like tigers. 
Now perhaps you need 
A little explanation of the 
case 
Phat seems a trifle puzzling, 
on its face. 


Until today I thought him 
far more wise 

Than any other soul below 
the skies 

E’en deemed him wiser 
than this wondrous me, 

If such a state of sapience 
e’er could be. 

Today I found out that he thought so too, 

And we fell out—pray what else could we do? 

Strickland Gillilan. 





Revised Version 

Prod’s Pal—Did your old gent set up 
the fatted calf for you? 

Prodigal—Yes, poor old duffer—and 
got a fierce call down from the food dic- 
tator for not conserving the future beef 
supply! 


A Guess 
Bess—Why does Helen always say, 
‘“‘Mother, mine,” when fishing after any 
favors from her mater? 
Tess—I guess it’s because her mama 
explodes on the least provocation. 


She Had the Rest 
‘“Did he have words with his wife?”’ 
“He had a few of them.” 


Not Alarmed 
Finn—Governor Bickett of North 
Carolina says that every man who can 
play ball ought to be in 





Well-Matched 
RCHIBALD and Rosamund, 
What ?—you’ve never seen them? 
He’s rotund and she’s rotund— 
Quite a rotunda between them! 
—Witter Bynuner. 


* 


Iron Wills 
She—I know a raw recruit who can go 
through the drill without scratching his 
ear when a fly tickles it. 
He—Shucks, I know a new gardener 
who doesn’t pull up his beans to see if 
they have sprouted. 





the trenches. 

Fan—Well, it won't 
cripple the leagues any if 
they limit it to those who 
can play ball. 


Frenzied Finance 
Bank cashier—You owe 
us a considerable over- 
draft, madam. What 

shall we do about it? 
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She—You may charge 
it, please. 


‘1 do wish you would call me by my first name!” 
“Your last name is good enough for me, Mr. Van Rocks.’ 
































Markowitz and Henry Discuss Russia’s Liberation and 
Woman’s Emancipation 


By LOU 


That’s a country! That’s a hustler! That’s 
exultingly cried Henry Shapiro, throwing 
and 


66 USSIA! 
a people!” 
aside the editorial section of a Sunday paper 

facing Max Markowitz, his boss and brother-in-law, in the 

latter’s pinochle library. 

“What's the joy by you all at once?” 
demanded Markowitz, annoyed at being 
interrupted in the middle of a “busi- 
trouble’ column. ‘“What’s the 
excitement? Is moichandise going down 


ness 


or is the Kaiser going mechula? 
What’s——?”’ 
“What’s the joy?” flared back 





Henry, unable to comprehend his brother- 
in-law’s calmness at the mention of a 
favorite and stormy topic. “Ain’t it plenty for you that in a 
couple of minutes, couple of hundred million peoples give their 
boss the sack and a kick down from the top floor? <Ain’t it 
wonderful how in a couple of months they throw out the whole 
gang of grafters with titles longer than the Brooklyn Bridge? 
Chem aristocrats was a rotten bunch, what hated the Russian 
peoples and only loved French champaniers. Yes. The plain 
soldiers and workingmen made them fancy fakers look for 
jobs or sell junk, and for themselves put up a government by 
themselves and for themselves like my night school teacher 
said Abe Linker said. 

Max, it took the Russians a whole Jot of time to wake up 
because they had no schools and no American alarm clocks. 
But when they did wake up—0i didn’t they wake up!—instead 
of spending hundreds of years rubbing their eyes with constitu 
tions with kings, monarchies with a limit, or republics with a 
kitty, they rubbed right into them swell blood-suckers what 
doped them and robbed them all their life, and fixed up a brand 
new government with the latest improvements—open news 
papers, hot and cold speeches and equal suffrage for all the 
tenants including the janitor’s wife.” 

“But they ain’t going to last no longer than a dollar bill ina 
grocery maintained Markowitz, cynically.. “*Them 
Russians are a lot of know-nottings, bastin’-pullers.” 

“Know-nottings! Buastin’-pullers!’’ angrily echoed Henry. 
“They got more sense in their little finger than what you have 
in your whole head. Of course by some Russian peoples the 
multiplication table is a stranger like a pinochle-player by his 
wife, and a whole lot don’t understand to read a sign no better 
than a lunch peddler can read ‘NO ADMISSION’ in your 
shop, but the time even if they got less in their 


store,” 


Same 


RAB 


heads, which ain’t their fault, they got more feelings in 
their hearts—”’ 

“But if they got no heads how can they run a government?” 
broke in Markowitz. 

“Don’t worry, Max, they got plenty heads for their gov- 
ernment,” replied Henry with an air of profound wisdom. 
“They got crowds educated peoples what used to read stocks 
of books on the quiet behind their bibles, when they wasn’t 
allowed by the Tzar’s police. And you know, Max, that telling 
a feller not to do a thing is the best advertisement for doing it. 
So a lot of students and even muzhiks would eat up books just 
like boys over here eat up baseball scores; and the end is that 
they know more about free governments, and liberty, and 
democracy than other peoples what got whole libries in their 
house to match the wall paper. The know all about America 
from Automats to Democrats and can tell you more about 
Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine and Abraham Linker than 
peoples from places where even the blind can read. You 











’ Dorothy —Does she want a new hat too, Mamma ? 
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The Muggsville nine throw a curtain of fire while Gimpy recovers the ball. 


must understand, Max, that peoples what never had no liberty 
and had to keep their mouths closed and their pockets open all 
the time understand how to appreciate liberty even better than 
a little New York husband when his bigger half goes to the 
Catskill Mountains. Take it from me, in Russia there'll 
be a real republic! It will fight 
hand in hand with America for hu- 
manity and for peace in the whole 
woild. And after the war——” 

“After the war,”’ sneered Marko- 
witz, “after the war it will be just 
like before.” 

“What before? When before?” 
exploded Henry. “After the war it 
will be just like before? Sure! Just 
like summer is like winter—just like Sarah Bernhardt is like 
Eva Tanguay—like Teddy Roosevelt is like Billiam Bryan— 
like day is like night! Fool that you are! Everything will 
be changed from top to the basement—from autocratic 


” 





governments to autocratic homes—— 

“Do you mean I'll be no more boss in my own home?” 
queried Markowitz, defiantly. ‘‘Humbug! Fake! Doctor 
Cook!” 

“T’ll bet you every penny I got, together with my libert¥ 
bond,” shouted Henry, banging on the library-table, ‘that 
the homes of the woild—expecial in Europe—will be run so dif- 
ferent that you couldn’t tell a home from a hotel! It'll never 
be what it used to was. Since the war the women from Europe 
got used to make good wages just so good like men, and with 
regelar hours and nights and Sundays off. Do you think they'll 
woik again by a washtub, with floors, with babies, a 
thousand hours a day, for no wages except what their hus- 
band, the boss, wants to pay them? The weiber will come 
out from the war more independent than even a janitor after 
Christmas.” 


“Listen, Minnie, to what your crazy brother is saying,” 
laughed Markowitz bitterly, appealing to his wife who had en- 
tered to summon them to dinner. “After the war he says 
there’ll be no homes, no marriages, no children——”’ 

“Who said that?” contradicted Henry. “Sure there’ll be 
marriages and children but no homes like it used to was. The 
biggest victory after the war will be won by the wetber. All 
the time they used to holler about their troubles, but people 
would listen to them just like a loafer listens to his father. 
Votes they ain’t got! A trade they ain’t got! Money they ain’t 
got! So they had to woik hard every day like a politician on 
Election. But wait—wait after the war! They’ll get them 
things and demand liberty like the Russians—they’II——” 

“But who will do the house woik?” protested Markowitz 
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Belle—Has Jimmie come back from his vacation yet ? 
Bess—Physically, but he never will financially ! 
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rather timidly, as he noted his 
wife nodding her approval of 
Henry’s arguments. 

“The housewoik?”’ repeated 
Henry, heatedly. “You mean 
the doity woik! All the doity 
woik will be done by the laun 
dries, the vacuum cleaners, the 
window washers, the chamber 
maids, the what 
will woik for regelar hours 
and good pay! There'll be 


waitresses, 


no more 
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“What? 


troubles?”’ 


When 


money! 





I didn’t go to a city school, 
but I kin beat them fellas spelling ; but by 


“ By golly! 


heck! If those scientific city fellas kin grow 
carrots that size, they got us beat a mile.” 

* But 
time for children, if they got to woik?’’ weakly protested 
Markowitz. 

“Oh, that’s a cinch!’ chuckled Henry, following his relatives 
into the dining room. ‘They'll do what married school teach 
ers do in New York—get a leave of absence!”’ 


His Deduction 
‘Looks like,” grimly said Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark., who is blessed with numerous shuckless relatives, 
“that one extra ham or sack of flour at our house makes the 
whole world kin.” 


A Comparison 

‘I see by the paper,” said Mrs. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark., “‘that there are four motor cars to every bathtub 
in Kansas.” 

“Aw, that’s nuth’n!” replied her husband, who is always 
filled with local pride. “I'll bet that right now there are ten 
motor cars to each bathtub yur in 
Shellback township, and I don’t know 
of more than six cars in the town- 
ship, neither.” 


A Twilight Song 
HE dusk has lost its attar; 
Dark clouds the twilight mar; 
Yet, sweet, what does it matter, a 
For you are still my star! 


The vault is one vast hollow 
Where silence seems supreme; 
And yet, and yet I follow, 
For you are still my dream! 


I follow at love’s guiding 
Until the night be flown; 
Star, dream, afar abiding, 
You still, are still my own! 
Clinton Scollard. 


No true prophet is without His 
Honor in this country. 
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No more soivant 
Mrs. Marko- 
witz joyfully. ‘And I wouldn’t 
have to ask Max no more for 
will that be? 
When will that be?”’ 
“After the war! 
war!” replied Henry, delighted 
at obtaining a powerful ally. 
how will they have 


cried 






“ Did Alice marry the fellah her mother 
trapped for her >” 

“Naw!” 

“ What was the trouble >” 

“She couldn't keep her trap shut.” 
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“What's the price of this lamp shade >” 

“ Fifteen cents.” 

“| thought this to be a five-and-ten-cent store.” 
“ Well can’t you count ?”’ 





After the 


Our Patent Society Column 


|Note—Ordinary society columns contain only part of the real event. 
With our usual commendable zeal we supply the other half, and tell you 
what happens afterwards.] 


R. AND MRS. JOHN DOE entertained a large dinner 

party at their palatial residence last Thursday evening, 
followed by bridge. It was one of the most elaborate social 
events of the season. P. S.—After the guests had gone home, 
Mr. and Mrs. Doe fought until 4 A. M. over the expense, owing 
to the fact that the said Mrs. Doe had consciously deceived her 
husband as to the cost. Among other things, Mrs. Doe threw 
a costly Sévres plate at her husband’s head. 

Miss Birdseye Maple has just returned on the Imperator, 
from an extensive trip abroad, accompanied by two maids, 
three chaperons and a Pomeranian. P. S.—The maids were 
coming anyway, the Pomeranian she brought on order from a 
wealthy dog fancier, and the trip was financed by three maiden 
aunts who had been saving up for years. 

Our genial townsman, Mr. J. 
Applepie Scadds, has a new limou- 
sine. P. S.—He got it second-hand 
from a dealer on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and with the combined help 
of two sons who work in an office is 
paying for it on the installment plan, 
price $475. —Chesterton Todd. 

The Man with the Hoe 
IS WORK is one with rolling drums, 
His labor now is regal; 
The brother to the ox becomes 
A brother to the eagle. 
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The Captain Protests 
“What is all that 
there?” inquired the spirit of ’76. 
“A fellow objects to these 
being called 


noise down 


German submarines 
‘pirates.’”’ 
“Who is it?” 
“His name is ‘Kidd.’” 
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‘‘My daughter tells me that when she came here to your office yesterday you kissed her.” 


‘‘But, my dear sir, no disrespect intended. Why, if it had been my own wife or mother 
I should probably have done the same thing.” 








Wife—Why don’t you row a straight course, Henry ? 
I don’t take chances with submarines! 


on purpose. 


- 
Eggs 
After Rudyard Kipling 
By BURGES JOHNSON 


HAT makes the housewife’s heart turn sick? 
What makes her to perspire? 
It isn’t that the price of meat is ever going higher, 
It isn’t even sugar that has turned life’s wine to dregs, 
It’s paying fifty bloomin’ cents for half a dozen eggs. 


It’s eggs, O the eggs—O the lovely storage eggs 

That come upon your table so white and nicely done 

And when you break ‘em open, you hate their very dregs, 
(nd you've paid eight cents apiece for every one. 


What makes her husband swear so hard 

When bills are comin’ in 

And wife is handing each one out and shaking in her skin? 

It isn’t beef at thirty cents, it isn’t hats or frills, 

But eggs at ninety cents a doz. that stare up from those bills. 


Oh the egg, O the egg—O the necessary egg 

That enters into cakes and pies and everything that’s nice 
We simply have to have ‘em even tho’ we steal or beg 
But O the price, the ever soaring price! 


His Probable Identity 
“Mercy! Who is that intellectual-looking young man 
straining and contorting in the grasp of those two policemen?” 
“Some struggling poet, 








Henry—(first time at the oars) I’m rowing zig-zag 


The Notion Counter 


By DOOGLAS MALLOCH 


HE elocutionist’s recitation, with sob-stuff at the piano» 
nearly always begins with the statement that “the sun 

was sinking in the west,’”’ thus reminding us of an interesting 
and important geographical fact that otherwise we might 
have forgotten. 

If it were not for the rest of us, we could sometimes almost 
wish that some of these Americans who are trying to make this 
a colony of Germany would succeed. 

It is remarkable how few people know there is a war on, 
considering how much there has been about it in the papers. 

Whenever I Jaugh at one of my own jokes I suspect that it is 
somebody else’s that I have heard somewhere else. 

The socialist who expects democracy via the Kaiser would 
try to get to New Orleans via the Canadian Pacific. 

Russia is learning that painless revolutions are about as 
much of a success as painless dentistry. 

Probably a lot of wives will want to enlist so they can fight 
with their husbands. 

Speaking of authors, under no conditions will we give Ade 
and Comfort to the enemy. 

I never knew what was meant by “a harrowing recital” 
until I went to one. 

Often the trouble with a beauis that he won't stay tied. 

The man in a box-office must have read some book of eti 
quette upside down. 

Che trouble with the socialist peace talk is that it was made 
in Germany. 





1 ,presume,” nonchalantly 
replied old Gaunt N. Grimm. 


Sad, Indeed! 
days of old, when knights 


rom 
were bold 


It was a sorry sight 
When occurred appendicitis 
In the middle of the knight. 
Tennyson J. Daft. 


That Awful Word 
Maude 
she hasan awful lot of friends. 
Miriam—Yes; but some 

of them are not so bad. 


Marie says that 


We knew a President 
whose undertaking nobody 
found fault with. We forget 
the name of the undertaker. 











HOME ON FURLOUGH 


7 . When a man says, “Still, 
jj il 


will say this,” he never 
says it still. 

They raise the wheat in 
the west but the bread in 
the yeast. 

Troubles 
singly, or anyway 
much as marriedly. 
the men 
shape public opinion are bum 


never come 


not 
Some of who 
sculptors. 

A king was all right until 
America led the ace. 

A rumor is about as hard 
to unspread as butter. 

The wise wil keeps her 
temper and her looks. 

Some day we hope to see 
him the ki-yi-ser. 
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“WHEN THE BOYS COME MARCHING HOME” 


Any Débutante at Luncheon 
**TT won't be really war, you know, 
Bob says the Germans are just 
bluffing- 
That gray thing smart! Do you think so? 
Yes. Jumbo squab with chestnut stuff- 
ing. 


My dear! I don’t believe a word— 
Oh, any sort of zippy salad— 

And that decree of hers! I’ve heard 
That in this state it isn’t valid. 


Yes, please, a Bronx. Oh, well J think 
The poor things oughtn’t to have avy: 
What an atrocious shade of pink! 
At least, they needn’t have so many. 


There’s Rose! Hoo-hoo! Come over 
here 
Oh, she’s with that doo-daddle Rivers; 
His wife’s in Florida. My dear! 
These strawberries give me the shivers! 


Now, coffee and a cigarette; 
I’ll set you down where you are going. 
My plans?—I’ll drop you first, my pet— 
Oh, come, you needn’t look so knowing! 


I’ll meet him, if I strike no snag;— 
No, let me pay the check-thing, honey. 
I looted mother’s gold-mesh bag, 
And I’ve a lot of ready money!” 
—Carolyn Wells. 


Another Polonius Stabbed 
“Don’t fritter away your youth, young 
man. Remember well begun is half done. 
““Maybe so, uncle. But I’m in no 
hurry to see my finish.” 


Consoling Mother 
She—Now, Johnny, you’ve made me 
lose my temper. 
Johnny—Shucks, Ma, that ain’t no 
loss. 
A Greater Need 
HILE synonyms and antonyms 
\re much to be admired, 
An antidote for anecdotes 
Is what is most desired. 
Tennyson J. Daft. 


Wearing 
“Do you believe in this ‘dance and 
grow thin’ stuff?”’ 
“Certainly; look at my soles.” 


Explaining Their Enthusiasm 
She—Why are the men so enthusiastic 
over this Liberty Loan? 
He—They think it is a cheaper form of 
alimony, I guess. 


Knicker—What are the Smiths doing? 

Bocker—She is figuring how to spend 
ten dollars and he is deciding how to 
spend seven billions. 


Query? 
ALLY SUFFRAGE does not see 
Why a man should rule her. 
Men appear 
Insincere, 
Trying hard to fool her. 


Would she like it better, then 
(Sally’s only human) 
To be ruled, 
Maybe fooled, 


By another woman? Eunice Ward. 





The big fish that got a weigh. 











HE ROAD to fame is all-uphill, and you must have a 
Spartan will, if you would reach the snowy top, while 
It is no weakling’s 


those around you fail and drop. 
task or aim, to scale the mountain slope of fame. 
You keep on saying as you climb, time after time, time after 
time, “It is a hard and weary road, my shoulders groan beneath 
their load, but when I’ve reached the dazzling height, the guer- 
don will be great, all right. For fame who would not toil along, 
and suffer evil, pain and wrong? What is there in this 
mundane game, that may be fairly classed with fame?” 





The Real Secret 
By CHAS. C. JONES 


E made a better mousetrap, and the world made a path 

to his door. 

After that certain curious analysts began to ponder the 
situation with a laudable desire to discover the why and the 
wherefore thereof. 

They found, first, that visitors bought the mousetrap and the 
inventor made a good profit. 

They found, second, that the inventor never praised his 
own invention, had never praised it, and intended never to 
praise it in the future. 

They found, third, that by exercising such superhuman 
modesty, the inventor had startled the world, set himself en- 
tirely apart, and that it was the inventor the world came to 
see, buying the mousetraps incidentally. 

They found, fourth, that they were agreed upon the con- 
clusion: 

It pays to advertise. 


HIS FAILURE 


es E have always considered Jake Hollar, chief of our fire 
department, the right man in the right place, but since his 
own home burned down some of us have begun to kinda have our 
doubts,” said the landlord of the Petunia tavern. ‘You see, 
at a fire Jake always yelled louder than any other three men 
there and tore around like a wild bull, and, as the fire was 
usually put out, we gave the credit to Jake. But the other 
night when his own house caught fire, the rest of the firemen 
were all at a dance given in their honor three miles out in the 
country, and Jake just yelled as usual and ripped and snorted 
around, and the house burned to the ground. Somehow, since 
then certain of us have wondered if Jake was really as effective 
as we had formerly suspected him of being.’”’—T7. P. Morgan 





Most people are willing to give the doctor credit for their 
recovery, but what he would prefer is cash. 





For fame you pass up sport and play, devote to labor 
night and day, make every kind of sacrifice, and say that 
pastimes cut no ice. 

And when at last you’ve reached your goal, does ecstacy 
pervade your soul? Have all your troubles found an end? 
Alas, they’ve just begun, my friend! 

You thought when you'd inscribed your name upon the 
snowclad peak of fame, that all your friends would clap their 
paws, and fill the air with loud applause; that all the people 
would admire your zeal, that knew not how to tire, the genius 
which has made you great, and raised you from a low estate. 

But this is what the people say: “It beats all how a ten- 
cent jay, if luck was with him at his birth, can discount men 
of sterling worth. That skate whose picture now is seen, in 
every locoed magazine, who has more glory and renown than 
any other man in town, is cheaper than a sack of sand, but 
luck goes with him, hand in hand. It seems a shame that 
jim crow guys by dint of gall and crust can rise, while men 
who are as good as wheat can’t rustle up enough to eat. 
It seems a shame that noisy fakes can gather in the 
princely stakes, and swipe the large fat money bag, while 
honest virtue chews the rag.”’ 

You'll find when you’ve accomplished fame that few 
will praise you for your game; and if they do hand out some 
praise, they’ll try to work you, forty ways. They will express 
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a fervent hope that you'll indorse a brand of soap, or let 
them reproduce your mug upon the wrapper of a drug. 


ANSWERS TO THE ANXIOUS 
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OCIAL festivity had lost something of its careless spirit, 
for many young men were preparing to go to thefront. 
The Ormsbies had given a dinner dance at which 
there had been more serious conversation than dinner 
dances knew before the imminence of actual war. 
Mabel Ormsbie, under mental stress, had gone to her room 
as the dance ended. Her mother found her looking out from 
a darkened alcove upon the avenue, where motors were depart- 
ing with guests. 
“Did you decide as I suggested, child? 
asked. 
“‘T have not fully decided as you insisted I should, mother.” 
“Why? You should now be the fiancée of Colonel Beards- 
ley.” 
‘“‘T didn’t refuse him. I am to let him know to-morrow.” 
“Why didn’t you make sure? You had an opportunity be- 
fore the dance. Day after to-morrow he leaves with his regi- 
ment. He told me that, although his destination is a secret. 
I wished to announce your engagement to-night. ‘That plan you 
have defeated, although you knew of it. What a foolish girl 
you are!” 
“Perhaps. But I want to think. Seriously.”’ 
“About what? Did Lieutenant Bell also propose to-night?” 
“‘He had proposed. A week ago.” 
‘“And you never told me! Your mother!” 
“‘He pressed his suit again to-night. I am fond of Lieutenant 
Bell. I have coquetted with him shamelessly. I don’t care for 
Colonel Beardsley.” 


Mrs. Ormsbie 


LOGICAL 


By J. a4. 


INITIATIVE 


WALDRON 
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‘““Have you no ambition?” 

“IT am ambitious to be happy, mother.” 

‘Pure sentiment! Silliness! One cannot be happy without 
position, and an assurance of the means to maintain it. A colo- 
nel in the events coming may quickly become a general. And 
Colonel Beardsley, as I have told you, will be a great heir. A 
naval lieutenant may continue a lieutenant to the end of the 
chapter. And Lieutenant Bell is a poor man.”’ 

““How many times have you told me all this? YetI... ” 

‘““What did you say to Lieutenant Bell to-night?” 

“‘What I had foolishly said to him before, in sheer coquetry 
—that I should never marry.” 

“Wisely, you mean, my child. It is better to listen to me.” 
And Mrs. Ormsbie left her daughter. 

Miss Ormsbie was ill the next morning. The strain had 
temporarily unnerved her. Mrs. Ormsbie, alert, diverted a tele- 
phone message from Colonel Beardsley to her own telephone, 
telling him Miss Ormsbie was out. 

“T am ordered to leave with my regiment at once—sooner 
than expected,” he said. ‘‘Did Miss Ormsbie leave a message 
for me?” 

“Yes, my dear Colonel,’”’ replied Mrs. Ormsbie. ‘She said 
if you were to call up to simply say ‘Yes.’ No doubt you 
understand.” 

“Thank you, my dear Mrs. Ormsbie, I do understand. 
Thank you.” 

“And she will write,” said Mrs. Ormsbie. 

Mrs. Ormsbie importuned her daughter to write an affirma- 








tive to the Colonel, after explaining that he had been ordered 
away, but Miss Ormsbie demurred, saying that now she would 
wail. Her indisposition passed quickly. 

The next day she visited several places in New York strange 
to her. One was the Navy Yard, where every courtesy was 
shown her. 

And the next day, as Lieutenant Bell emerged from the 
submarine chaser which he commanded, he saw Miss Ormsbie 
standing hesitantly on the pier. As she saw him she seemed to 
lose her poise. Her expression was serious. 

“How did you manage to get here—to pass the guard?” he 
asked. 

She handed him an official-looking letter. ‘By virtue of 
this. It gives me permission, as you will see, to go on board 
your vessel.” 

“Tl am just taking shore leave for a few hours. We sail soon. 
Yet ii you wish to inspect the craft I call home, well and good.” 

“1 wanted to see you.” 

“You know I am delighted, Miss Ormsbie.”’ 

“Call me Mabel, please! And will you not come with me? 
My car—my maid is with me—is outside.” 

“Mabel! Can you doubt it?” 

As they entered her motor the maid took a seat with the 
chauffeur. Over the Brooklyn Bridge they went into Manhat- 
tan. On the way Miss Ormsbie said something in a low tone to 
the lieutenant that brought a rush of color to his face. He 
seized her hand, whispered a reply, and would have kissed her, 
even with traffic passing, but she gently chided him, though she 
left her hand in his. The motor stopped on Chambers street 
and the maid, who apparently had her cue, got out with them. 

And they went together to the Bureau of Marriage Licenses. 


A Hard Thing to Do 

Dramatic editor—Have you any new and especially diffi- 
cult act in your circus this year? 

Advance agent—Yep, 1 should say we have. We've got a 

cowgirl who shoots at glass balls with birdshot and misses ‘em. 


Where It All Started 
asked the Patres Conscripti. 
“Well, I guess I 


“Are you doing your bit?” 
“My bit?” replied the Delphic Oracle. 


atin a patriotic augur!” 
* Anyhow,”’ 

J i. 

pore. 


conceded the Patres Conscripti, “you are some 


On Magazine Verse 


By TUDOR JENKS 


“COMEWHERE, eftsoons, mayhap in Seraph dream, 
In days undated as long zons change, 
One minor chord will chime, and vibrant seem 
Amid quaint echoed memories to range! 
And then to us (whom Fate has erst denied) 
The unstruck note its void may find supplied, 
Whereat the lilting rhyme and rhythm will be 
A diapason grand—subliminally free!” 
And this he wrote with editors in mind, 
For well he’d learned that verse they understand, 
The simple, plain, old-fashioned human kind, 
Will surely meet rejection out-of-hand. 
But when it’s hazy, vague, and all skewshaw, 
Without a meaning human brain e’er saw, 
Some editors suspect it may have sense 
And so accept it, lest they might seem dense. 


No Sale 
He—Lady, I have here a wonderfully illustrated work on the 
human family, of which you have the honor to be a representa- 
tive. 
She—It’s no honor to represent the family I married into 
if you can call it human 





A BOX OF DRIED PEACHES 
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“Hey, Jim! Wake up.” 
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“T ain’t asleep. I just got my eyes closed. 


I can’t bear to see women standing in a crowded car.” 


The Red, White and Blue 


ONIGHT to red and white and blue 
The soldier brave, the soldier true, 
Pledges allegiance now a-new. 

For white and blue, he swears, and red, 
He’d follow wheresoe’er they led, 

By their dear cclors comforted. 

The soldier pledges love tonight 

To colors radiantly bright— 


Red lips, blue eyes and brow of white. 


—Douglas Malloch. 


General Success 
Bub—What makes a general great? 
Dad—Generally winning. 


A Matter of Preference 
Alarmist—Do you realize that there 
are ten million Germans ‘in the United 
States? 
Citizen—That shows how much more 
the Germans think of the United States 
than they do of Germany. 


Our American Dublin 

Browne—That was a nice compliment 
General Washington paid the _ Irish, 
March 17, 1776, when he turned Boston 
over to General Sullivan and the Irish 
troops in honor of the day. 

Smythe—Yes, and they never gave it 
up. 


Comes Right Along 
You don’t have to borrow tire trouble. 


The Time Has Changed 
Visitor—What this country needs is 
some of the old minute men. 
Manager—Yes; now we have too many 
“T’ll-do-it-in-a-minute” men. 


Nerve 
Smith—What makes you think that 
Hindenburg has more nerve than Wash- 
ington had? 
Jones—Well, I know that Washington 
never called a retreat a victory. 


Erin go Bragh 
Citizen—Don’t you think the Irish 
should be an independent race? 
Officer—They couldn’t be much more 
independent than they are. 


Divorced 
Prominent clubman—Well, I 
see Henpect has peace at last. 
Clubman, also prominent— 
Yes, but with an awful indem- 
nity. 


A Narrow Escape for History 

Luckily there were no fee- 
hunting suburban constables 
the night that Paul Revere 
made his ride. 

Speaking of Russia, it is in 
order to suggest to her next- 
door neighbor that one good 
revolution deserves another. 
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Mr. Bug-Gee—I wish this country would get busy and 


A Colonial Dame 
Oldbach—You give your wife a good 

deal of liberty, do you not? 
Henpect—Well, we'd been married 
only a few days when she read me the 

declaration of independence. 


The only regret some men have is not 
that they have but one wife but that 
they cannot give her for their country. 


A Blessing in Disguise 
Grand pa—The South, they say, is still 
exposed to lynchings and race riots. 
Grandma—It’s a mercy Hank’s wife 
didn’t get that house with the southern 
exposure. 





adopt a meatless day. 
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Find the kind-hearted boy who offered to be the Kaiser. 


Reflections Flavored with a 
Clash and a Bang 


Py C. BEATRICE SILVERMAN 
VERYTHING had been perfectly 
beautiful! 

Vi gazed with unseeing eyes past the 
mystical landscape: 

The iridescent sky, the 
glistening lake, the 
shadowy lawn 

Held no attraction for 
her. 

She did not even seem 
to realize 

What a charming sil- 
houette she made, as 
she huddled there 

Leaning against the staunch tree-trunk. 

Though she fought a thousand memories, 

Though a thousand tiny things darted 
through her mind, 





She saw but one obstacle ... one 
person. 
Hal. 


As he had looked then! 

Lingeringly, she paused over every 
remark 

He had uttered. 


His hushed voice, pleading 

To get away from that “fussy fool 
dance;”’ 

And, when they were alone, 

How she had suffered with him as he 
racked his brain 

For something to say. 

Would she ever forget 

His glaring eyes, his burning hands, his 
gasping comments? 

Suddenly, 

As though an inspiration had struck him, 

He whirled about and squarely con- 
fronted her 


With his scorching stare. 

But . . . the words came no easier; 
Inaudibly—huskily—fiercely, 

He had declared, 

“Heaven! I can’t stand it any longer!” 
And was off. 


Now. 

She was alone. 

Hours had passed, it seemed; 

Yet 

The flowers she wore fairly reeked with 
his hot breath; 

And the leaves above appeared to shout 
the episode. 

A wan smile, 

First piqued, then quaint, finally vain, 

Passed over Vi’s ruddy lips. 

““He couldn’t stand it any longer!” 

She repeated, slowly and in hushed tones 

Over and over. 

“He loves me! 

He couldn’t.”’ 

She turned. 





What was that? 

Surely, no one would intrude! 

The frolic must be over; so no chap 
could now claim her 

For the next one-step. 


She returned to her musing. 

But no, 

A fellow was coming towards her. 

‘“*Hyoh, theah, Vi!” 

It was Hal’s voice. 

“See, old gal, 

I’m back again! Never meant to run 
away like that, 

But these darn slippers 

Nearly killed me. 

What’s wrong, Vi? Not angry, are you? 

Why, I couldn’t stand 

The rum things any longah. 


~$9? 


My corns! 


Just Before Dinner 
“YOU must leave at once.” 
Her voice was tense; yet, there 
was no response. 

‘Dinner will be served in a minute and 
he must not find you here,”’ she exclaimed 
in anguish. 

“You know how he hates you and all 
your kind,” she went on, glancing ner- 
vously toward the door. “If you won’t 
go, I'll have to kill you!” 

And she reached for the swatter. 


Obeying Mother 

Mother—Children, children! Didn’t I 
tell you to give little brother his choice in 
whatever game you played? 

Her eldest—We did, mother—honest we 
did! We’re playing war and we gave 
him his choice of being the slackers or the 
alien enemies. 


Maud Muller was raking the hay. 
“Slacker!” hissed the patriotic agri- 
culturist as the Judge rode by. 





¢ 


Applicant—Need a good man in the flying corps, boss? Somebody t’ hold down 
airships till they’re ready t’ start an’ that sort o’ thing? 
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AT THE INVERNESS COUNTRY CLUB, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Maude—I don’t see why Nellie goes around with that horrid Blivins man. 


Bess—She has to; he’s the only man in the club her 


father can beat, and it means a new dress for her every time they play. 


THE OCEAN 

HE OCEAN is a large, restless ag- 
glomeration of dampness which 
covers a considerable portion of the 

earth’s surface. 
The ocean is so 
EVENT wide and so deep 
— that it is safe to 
asseverate there is 
more ocean on earth 
than any other one 
thing, with the pos- 
sible exception of 
useless conversation. 
A brief examination will show that 
there is much similarity between useless 
conversation and the ocean. They both 
roll in huge billows, cause many wrecks, 
make a meaningless noise, are disagree- 
able to the taste, are treacherous in many 
places, separate friends and relatives, 
are connected with countless storms, 
and cannot be blotted out of existence. 
There is, however, one point of variance. 
Desultory conversation is made up of 
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all kinds of sounding lines, but if a sound- 
ing line is used in the ocean it will show 
a depth which conversation rarely pos- 
Sesses. 

The ocean is inhabited by fishes, ser- 
pents, submarines, and mermaids. There 
are two kinds of mermaids, modern and 
mythical. The modern are not exactly 
the same as the mythical. Some of the 
modern variety are not comely to look 
upon. Those who are not comely are apt 
to stay in deeper water than those who 
seemed especially designed for scant 
bathing suits. Those who are comely 
generally satisfy their natatorial crav- 
ings by merely standing where the shal- 
low ripples of the ocean lave the beach, 
hoping that shallow ripples of admiration 
will lave their ears. Cover a mermaid 
with a panoply of favorable glances 
and she feels perfectly protected. 

Fiction is replete with the ocean. 
There seem to be but three kinds of 
popular stories: love stories, detective 
stories and sea stories. Life on the bound- 


ing main has been described by all sorts 
of writers, and each one of them knows 
that the sea has a salty taste. 

The tides of the ocean are regulated 
by the moon. It is not clearly under- 
stood just why the ocean should go so 
far out of its way to be regulated when 
Congress is so much nearer at hand. It 
is, of course, an excellent thing to have 
tides regulated, for if they went out and 
came in with the perfect freedom of an 
unmarried man, it would frequently be 
very embarrassing to proprietors of sea- 
side hotels and clam diggers. 

The ocean is a wonderful institution. 
Few are they who can gaze out upon the 
mighty expanse of waters without an 
awed feeling, and still fewer are they who 
can sail across its heaving bosom with- 
out an odd feeling. —Stuart W. Knight. 


She Used to Fall for Him 
“Didn’t she used to fall down and 
worship him?’’ 
“She did until he fell down.” 





JUDGE’S ARTISTIC ALPHABET 


IS FOR HAMIL- 
TON, GRANT E. 
His cartoons delight 
palace and shanty; 
At drawing a cheque 
He’s awonder, by Heck! 


He CAN draw some daisies 





, > 
Gite) fami lh- —now can’t he ? 
IS FOR HART- 
MAN, whose clever 
Original drawings will 
never 
Be less than unique; 


We look every week 





For the fruits of hts latest 
ree nore endeavor. 
IS FOR 
HENKEL. 
’Tis true, 
Of laughs he gets more 
than a few; 
With humor delicious 


And never malicious— 





Surprising the work he 
can do! 
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PRIMA FACIE, AT LAST 
HERE is an English captain at our hotel who is much 
offended because I asked him if he were not an Irishman. 
Pass upon my case, Judge, whether I deserve conviction or 
acquittal. Here is the evidence: 
Che captain told me how much he regretted missing a social 
affair at the house of some friends. “But,” he explained, “it 


was nobody’s fault, particularly. They called me on the tele- 
phone a number of times, but I was always out when they 
got me.” Dixon Merritt. 


A Reasonable Guess 


Farmer Hornbeak—I was reading in the paper last night 
about the case of a woman who was disappointed in love, and 
went to bed and stayed there for forty-seven years. 

Farmer Bentover—By January! I believe that is what’s 
the matter with my hired man. I'll betcha he’s been disap- 
pointed in love. 


The Fourth in ’54 


S' PERKINS was a fishermah who used split peas for bait; 
He also was a billiardist whose English was ornate. 

And Si could entertain the bunch of “‘Steadies’’ in the store 
About that celebration of the “ Fourth” in ’54. 
“Twus held in Pleasant Valley, an’ the boys frum Sherburne came 
To show us how to run a race an’ quench the lurid flame. 
They fetched along thur water cart—’twus Neptune Number One. 
They drunk up all the ginger pop an’ didn’t leave us nun. 
“They threw a stream thet hit the roof o’ the ole Baptiss church 
An’ knocked the dern ole weather vane right off his lofty perch. 
They wus past masters stringin’ hose an’ winnin’ o’ the race. 
They et us out o’ house an’ hum an’ skun the hull dern place. 
“Say, when they ambled out o’ town wuth thur ole water cart 
They left behind a desert dry enuff to break one’s heart. 
Nope! things hain’t like they useter be;—thur hain’t no fun no more 
Like thet ole celebrashun o’ the “Fourth” in ’54.” 

Horace Seymour Keller. 


But Did You Ever Have a Bath-Tub Spring a Leak? 
| ae the plumber, is mighty wroth at Dr. Brown, and is 
thinking of starting suit against the doctor as soon as he 
gets up and around. He doesn’t know just what kind of a suit 
he will start, but figures that some lawyer will be glad to tell 
him. 

It seems that Jones was working in his shop and met with 
a little accident of some kind. He called up Dr. Brown on the 
telephone and told him that something was busted in his fore- 
arm, and to come right over. 

Well, to begin with, it was hours before he did. Then, 
after he had looked at Jones’ arm, he said he would have to go 
back to his office and get some tape and bandages and scissors 
and other little things. 

Jones says he should think a doctor would carry a few things 
like that that are so often necessary, instead of chasing back 
to his office. 

But what makes Jones the maddest is that he has just got 
Dr. Brown’s bill and the doctor has charged him up with two 
visits—the one when he really did the work and the one when 
he just came in and then had to go back to the office after his 
bandages and instruments. 


How It Happened 

“This is my uncle Dud Dobbs,” said Miss Clessaphine 
Clatter, who was exhibiting the family photograph album. 
‘“No, he didn’t have a strip of white whiskers growing on the 
front side of his neck, although ‘most everybody who looks at 
his picture asks that question. That is where his Adam’s apple 
kept sliding up and down while he was trying to look pleasantly 
at the camera.” 


A Mean Trick 

“Whuh is dat new plug hat yo’-all done bought last week, 
sah?” 

“Dar, now! Lemme tell yo’ bout de mean trick dat a 
brudder in de lodge played on me, sah: I loaned him dat fine 
hat to ’ficiate at a weddin’ wid, and dess loogy at what dat 
scoun’el nigger done! He got hiss’f put in jail, and he’s dar yet, 
muh new hat and all!” 


The Only Way 
You can’t blame the doctors if they do sometimes hurry 
our demise a little; about the only way you can collect a doc- 
tor’s bill from some people is to collect it from their estate. 
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SUFFRAGE FACTS AND FANCIES 


Something Martin Luther Never 
Dreamed 
HE peerless suffrage leader giving 
a kindergarten lesson in contem- 
porary political government to a 
class of United States Senators at a 
recent suffrage hearing is a far cry from 
earlier days in which even so liberal 
minded a man as Rousseau declared 
that a woman should know little and 
that little should be pleasing to man. 

Nevertheless members of the most 
august legislative body in the world sat 
meekly watching while 22 little flags 
were waved alluringly before them; 
while they were gently told that in the 
countries where those flags belonged 
women had the vote; and while they 
were subtly asked why, if women voted 
under 22 flags, they should not under 23. 

What have we here but a complete 
reversal of ancient status in which 
women were supposed to know little 
and to know nothing of politics to a 
state of affairs in which men are not 
only assumed by women to be ignorant 
of world politics, but to be incapable of 
acquiring information save in small 
doses presented with symbols in order 
that the eye may help the mind to un- 
decstand? 

Shades of Martin Luther, and Milton, 
and all their brethren of the spirit who 
never dreamed in all their philosophy 
of a world in which women would pre- 
sume to instruct men; in which, if a 
woman wanted information she did not 
hie to her husband as the all-knowing 
one, in which it was not recognized that 
man was the glory of God and was 
made glorious himself by woman _ re- 
volving meekly around him! 


Nothing But His Mother 
WOMAN in New York State went 
with leaden feet to her lawyer to 

find out how to grant permission to her 
young son to enlist. Strenuous and per- 
sistent appeals on the part of the lad 
had forced her to it. 


The lawyer smiled and said, “‘ My dear 


woman, your name wouldn’t be worth the 
paper on which it was written. Don’t 
you realize that you are nothing but his 
mother?” 

She blinked in amazement and ex- 
claimed, “‘*‘ Nothing but his mother!’ I 
brought him into the world. I have 
furnished all the money and the work and 
the care he has ever had. ‘Nothing but 
his mother!’ I thought women in this 
state were equal guardians of their 
children.” 

“Forget it!’’ he scoffed, ‘“‘now you 
know just what that amounts to.” 

She did, but as to forgetting it—hardly. 
The war has opened men’s eyes to the 
value of women to the state. It is also 
opening women’s eyes to the small value 
of women in the eyes of the state. 


Superfluous: Before and After 

EFORE the war the sociologist la- 

mented for England that she had a 
million and a half superfluous women, 
meaning the daughters of upper class 
families and domestic servants. 

In America we enjoy our daughters 
and do not dub them superfluous, and 
we would enjoy domestic servants if we 
could get any toenjoy. We never think 


of them as superfluous, but regard them 
as we do the stars that shine and 

















by Anna Cadogan Etz 


twinkle ‘on the milky way—lovely but 
out of reach. 

But in England it was not so. When 
anything went wrong they blamed the 
superfluous women—even the militant 
suffrage movement. The press more 
than insinuated that the shrieking mili- 
tants who claimed to be shrieking for 
the vote were in fact, if the truth were 
admitted, shrieking because they did 
not have a husband or a job. 

But the war has changed all that. 
There isn’t in England a superfluous 
woman in sight, and the problem for 
the sociologist has shifted. Now he is 
worrying -over the problem of inducing 
2,000,000 women, after the war, to re- 
sume their prebellum status of super- 
fluousness. 

He shakes his head drearily and mur- 
murs, ‘‘Here are 2,000,000 women hold- 
ing down 2,000,000 jobs. They will 
never give them up. The female of the 
species looks frail, but she hangs to life 
like a pup to a root, and her job is her 
life. The 2,000,000 men who ought to 
have those jobs will be neither physically 
nor mentally fit to compete for them.” 

And a cold chill settles down on his 
masculine heart, for he sees and dreads 
the day when to be dubbed ‘‘super- 
fluous”’ will have become a masculine 
prerogative and not a female one. 








Nemesis 
HE was a beautiful maiden, 
Innocent, charming and true; 
I came to her heavily laden 
With love, as a man should do— 
Great was her fascination! 
Her beauty and charm so moved me 
I yielded to swift temptation 
And told her a lie—and she loved me! 


She was a womanly maiden 
Sweet as a maiden can be; 
Queen of the garden of Aidenn: 
And all that was highest in me 
The best of myself revealing, 
Like a bolt from Heaven it cleft me— 
I yielded to loftiest feeling 
And told her the truth—and she left me! 
2.6.2. 
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Mrs. Henne—My dears, my dears; you 
mustn’t do that! It’s a meatless day. 
Sketch (London). 


“After The War’’— The Tank-driver 
Lady—Put the brakes on quickly, James. 
Chauffeur—(formerly Tank-driver) 

They’re jammed, me lady, but don’t you 
worry. We shall go through that house at 
the bottom as clean as a _ whistle.—By- 
stander (London). 





Science in the Farmyard 
igent—I submit, sir, you cannot afford to 
allow your hens to lay astray in these times 
hence our patent perambulatory hen 
nest, hay or fur-lined according to taste! 
Passing Show (London). 





JUDGE 








Exasperated market gardener (to substitute 
who is not shaping well)—Wot are yer 
afraid of digging up—Orstralia?—London 
Opinion. 

















Tommy—What was your job in peace 
time, Shorty? 

Shorty—W ar correspondent.—Sketch (Lon- 
don). 

















Old Bill has practically decided to try to 
get Private Shinio (the ex-comedy-juggler- 
and-hand-balancer) transferred to another 
platoon.—Bystander (London) 


Question 
New farm hand—1 felt I couldn’t desert 
Fifine. Do you think she could be trained 
as an efficient sheep dog? — London 
Opinion. 
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July 7, 1917 
THE EVER GLORIOUS 


HE boy who isn’t quite old enough to 
| shoot off fireworks, nor quite too old 
to believe in Santa Claus, imagines the 
jolly old Saint clad Uncle Sam fashion, in 
the flag—the paint brush goatee on his 
chin, giant cracker in one hand, Fourth of 
July dynamite in the other. He wishes that 
the Society for the Suppression of Useless 
Noises would suppress somebody its size 
(Congress, for instance), and if you can’t 
t his point of view you never were a boy! 
But the facts are with the society of the 
long name. The “old-fashioned Fourth” 
has gone. Gone for good, in both senses of 
the word; because it had come to savor less 
of liberty than of lawlessness—less of 
Americanism than of arson—and above all, be 
cause it was not somuch an annual proof that 
boys will be boys as that boys will be corpses. 
This year, the Safe-and-Saners have a 
new argument, and a good one, for eliminat- 
ing the Fourth of July fireworks; for every 
ounce of powder we save may help to 
illumine the principles of the Declaration 
for a new and better Europe. 

The “ever glorious!’’—never more glori- 
ous than now when it sees the Stars and 
Stripes beside the Tricolor and the Union 
Jack in the world war for democracy! 
' Albert E. Hoyt. 





The Fireside Muse 

5 ee *oet sings of vernal showers, 
rhe while his wife his raiment sceurs,— 
His stanzas polishes with care 
While Hebe shines the kitchenware. 
Upon the hob the kettle sings, 
\ melody of homelier things 
Than daisies on the grass besprent. 
, (His lady’s thinking of the rent.) 
' The press of Romance stirs his lute— 
His spouse doth press his Sunday suit, 
\nd while he cuts and trims his metre, 
She prays no errant gas-man greet her. 
“A crust,” he sings, “‘is au I need,” 
And polishes a deathless screed; 
And while his thoughts with rapture glow, 
His wife proceeds to raise the dough. 
Harry H. Craigie. 


A Modern Argument 
“you are a militarist, aren’t you?” 
Well, I don’t know. I certainly am no 
pacifist. What do you mean by militarist?” 
“That’s hard to define. What do you 
mean by pacifist?” 
“I should say a pacifist is one who be- 
lieved in peace at any price.” 
“Well. then, a militarist must be one who 
believes in war at any price.”’ 
‘hen I am no militarist.” 
“And I am no pacifist.” 
“Just what are you?” 
I don’t know.” 
“Same here.” 
“I’m so glad we have succeeded in 
straightening this out so satisfactorily.” 
“Soam I. Good day.” 
‘Good day.” 


—E. 0. J. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
P It's pasty has made it famous.” 
50c the case of six glass stoppered bottles. (Adv.) 
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The Weight of War 


The heavy hand of war has disturbed 
the balance between supply and demand 


the world over. Our problem of serving 
the public has all at once assumed a new 
and weightier aspect. 


Extraordinary demands on telephone 
service by the Government have been 
made and are being met. Equipment 
must be provided for the great training 
camps, the coast-defense stations must 
be linked together by means of communi- 
cation, and the facilities perfected to put 
the Government in touch with the entire 
country at a moment's notice. 


In planning for additions to the plant of 
the Bell System for 1917, one hundred and 


thirty millions of dollars were apportioned. 


FOR THE OUTDOOR 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NY. 


Makers of SctentificInstruments of Superiority 


This is by far the largest program ever 
undertaken. 

But the cost of raw materials has doubled 
in a year. Adequate supplies of copper, 
lead, wire, steel and other essentials of new 
equipment are becoming harder to get at 
any price, for the demands of war must 
be met. 

Under the pressure of business incident 
to war, the telephone-using public must 
co-operate in order that our new plans to 
meet the extraordinary growth in telephone 
stations and traffic may be made adequate. 

The elimination of unnecessary telephone 
calls is a patriotic duty just as is the elimina- 
tion of all waste at such a time. Your 
Government must have a “clear talk track.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Cre Syetom 


Universal Service 














Great Western 
fy Champagne | 


sem a 





“Brut Special 1903” “Special Reserve” — | 
, (absolutely brut) (very dry) 
| ** Sparkling Red “Extra Dry” 

: Burgundy ad (medium) ; 


Produced by the old French | 
slow method of fermentation | 
in the bottle taking from six || 
to seven years of lime. | 


Great Western is the Only 
American Champagneever 
awarded a Gold Medal at || 
Foreign Expositions. 


Paris Exposition, 1900, France 
Paris Exposition, 1889, France 
Bruxelles Exposition, 1910, Belgium 
Vienna Exposition, 1873, Austria 
Bruxelles Exposition, 1897, Belgium 
Paris Exposition, 1867, France ' 
Write for our free Illustrated Booklet. 





Pleasant Valley Wine Company 


Rheims, N. Y. ' 
Oldest and largest producers of Champagne in America | 


gy DIAMONDS. J. 
KF ANDWATCHES ® 
ON CREDIT i 
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SENSATIONAL WATCH SALE 


ELGIN, HOWARD, WALTHAM 
or any Watch you want 
Rasy Payments and Free Trial. 
Free @6-page Catalog. Send for it. 


GREAT DIAMOND SALE 
IAL_$39.50 GENUINE DIAMOND Ri 


A Wonderful Value, $4.50 per month 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
The most aa — -- rd A wees eat Dia- 


TERMS Lows As ‘31 ‘so PER woute 
y Down, Express 
ree WiRt CO. to. St. Louis, Me., Sent. 158 
































LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. 
Perfectly safe to carry without danger of leakage 
Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from ons liquid. 
No cartridges required. Over 6 shots in one loading | dealers, 
or by mail, 50e. Rabber covered Holster, Me. With Pte tol, 550. 


order or postage stamps. ne coin 
Dept. E, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


Parker Stearns & Co., 294 Sheffield Ave., 


Copy This Sketch 
$e , 


Money 





and let's see what you candowithit. Cartoonists 
and illustrators earn from $20.00 to $125.00 or 
more per week. My practical system of pers« onal 
individual lessons by ma de Il develop your talent. 
Fifteen years successful work for newspapers and 
Sunaina enaillies me toten h you. Send sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for test lesson 
plate; also collection of drawings showing pos- 
sibilities for YOU. State your age 


The Landon School °,, Musrstive 


1488 SCHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O 











Tour New England 


Send 2c stamp to The Bancroft, Worcester, 
Mass., for itinerary. Address Dept. X. 











Zeal Triumphant 


By W. KEE MAXWELL 


‘THE tragic tale of Hungry Hank, 
Six feet and thirteen inches tall; 
So perpendicular and lank 
He scarcely could be seen at all. 
And yet, for all his narrow girth, 
He had a most expansive heart; 
In war he yearned to prove his worth 
And do his patriotic part. 


With ardor shining in his eye 

This gallant anti-pacifist 
Sought out an army post nearby 

And said, “Permit me to enlist.” 
“You'll never do to fight the Dutch, 

No matter how you love the French,” 
They said; “your longitude is such 

We couldn’t hide you in a trench.” 


But Henry was a loyal sport; 
With unabated fervor he 
Made journey to a distant port 
To enter Uncle Sam’s navee. 
The bos’un said: “ You'll never do, 
Your beam ain’t wide enough by far; 
Some jackie with a grape-juice stew 
Would try to use you for a spar.” 


He begged to join the wireless corps; 
His altitude was far too high. 

The sergeant said, “ Your lofty head 
Would stop the sound-waveson the fly.” 

“Then let me drive an ambulance,” 
The earnest patriot implored; 

“Alas,” they said, “you’ve not a chance 
To get those legs inside a Ford.” 


Poor Hungry Hank! His hat-pin frame 
Was rent with sorrow sad to see, 
Until an inspiration came 
That thrilled his spine with ecstasy. 
“T’ll show ’em how to use us leans! 
At last I’ve hit the proper dope,” 
He said. “I'll join the sub-mz arines 
And serve ’em as a periscope!” 


Did He Get the Hand-out? 
Housewife—Shall I have to ask my hus- 
band to come? 


Hobo—Lady, if I was married to a peach 
like you, you'd have to ask me to stay 
away. . 

A Horrible Possibility 
W icker—What could be more unfortunate 


than for the patient to know what the doctor 

knows? 
Snicker 

the doctor doesn’t know, 


For the patient to know what 
of course. 


One Kind of Music that Doesn’t Soothe 
the Savage Breast 
Co-ed—The music 
a horn sounds sweeter to the 
than it does to the performer. 
Stude—Except an auto horn. 


professor says that 
audience 


Parting Is Such Sweet Sorrow 
Guest (putting up his cue)—Well, old 
man, I must be going. 

Host—No, we have time for another 
game; your wife has just begun to say 
good-by. 





JUDGE 


Would you drink a 


new wine? Or a whis- 
key without the smooth 
richness of old age? 


Then no wonder you 
find difficulty in creat- 
ing cocktails which meet your 
discrimination in taste. Drink 


Club Cocktails 


Heublein of Hartford has 
found for you the rarest and 
finest of old liquors, blended 
them to a charm, and aged the 
wonderfully correct mixture 
in the wood before bottling. 
Club Cocktails will meet your 
most exacting requirements in 
all varieties. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the Famous 
BRAND'S A-1 SAUCE 
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“‘Aren’t You Coming Along ?”’ 


By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 





This clever picture, 
in full colors, 11 x 14, 
mounted on a heavy 
mat, ready for the 
frame, sent prepaid 
for twenty-five cents. 


JUDGE ART PRINT 
DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 

















Wanted—An Idea! Who Can Think of Some 


simple thing to patent? Protect your 
ideas, they may bring you wealth. 
Write for “Needed Inventions” and 
““How to Get Your Patent and Your 
Money.” Randolph & Co., Patent At- 
torneys, Dept. 129,Washington, D.C. 
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* said Dolly, defiantly. 


+ Dolly's Retort“ I won’t wash my face! 
g “When I was a little 


T Naughty, naughty! reprov ed 4. ono r. 
agit! T always washed my face.’ E 


Yes, and now look at it!”’—Tit-Bits. 


A Grudge—“ Jack, I do believe that was a bad shilling you put in the 
collection plate for the heathen.” 
“Quite true. I owe the heathen a grudge for eating a missionary uncle 
of mine.” —Answers. 

A Conundrum—S/e—You'’re a military man. Do tell me one thing. 

He—Gladly, if I can. 
She—What is the difference between a parrot gun and a repeating rifle? 

Baltimore American. 

Potatoes—‘‘ Please, sir,” said a small boy, addressing the family 


grocer, “‘mother sent me for a quarter’s worth of potatoes.” 
“I’m sorry, young man,” replied the grocer kindly, “but you'll have 


to run home and tell your mother that we don’t cut ’em.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 
Unscrupulous—‘“Some unscrupulous person walked off with my 


umbrella when we came out from the club reception.” 
‘Then whose umbrella was it that you brought home?” 
“How should I know?’—Baltimore American. 
One to Another—*‘He says I am the only girl he has ever loved.” 
“I'd beware of him.’ 
“Why?” 
“T think it dangerous to tie up for life with a man who takes the first 
thing that comes along.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


How much are eggs? 


Buffalo Express. 


Caution—Cautious consumer 
Grasping grocer—How much have you got?” 


Growing Obliging—‘ Did you ask Miss Brown to sing?” 
“Yes and she refused.” 
“Good. She seems to be getting more obliging every day.” 


Fre é Pres S. 


Detroit 


Wouldn’t Do—*‘ The manI recommend you is a person of unflagging 


industry.” 


‘*He won’t do. American. 


We want somebody to stop trains.’’—Bultimore 
Kept Her Dignity—First neighbor—An’ wot did you s’y? 
Second ditto—I kep’ me dignity, Mrs. ’Arris. ‘Pig’ I sez, an’ swept out. 


—Punch. 
Mary’s Bond 
Mary had a little bond, 
She bought it for a dollar; 
And when she clips the coupons off, 
It makes the Kaiser holler. 
Chicago Tribune 


Useful—K nicker—What can you do to serve the country? 
Bocker—Well, I can keep out of the way of people who can do something. 
New York Sun. 


Excusable Pride 
to the patriotic fund.” 
“Yassuh,” replied Mr. Erastus Pinkley. 
[ jes’ done my two bits.” —Washington Star. 


“You seem pretty proud since you gave the 25 cents 


“Talk about doin’ yoh bit! 


Limited Talent—S/e—I want you to attend my next musical evening. 
You play something, don’t you? 
He—Only the stock market. 


The Lamb. 


Just His Tint—Doctor—Is the pretty patient just brought in light- 
headed? 


Nurse—Yes, 


{ merican. 


the blonde tint —Baltimore 


doctor, and exactly you like. 


A Qualification- “Bliggins is one of those men who want to get ahead 
everybody else.’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
a 


. 


He hasn’t enlisted yet.”—-Vas#ington Star. 
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Keep Fit—for Your Country 


In this world crisis it is your duty, above everything 
else, to keep yourself in good condition. You can't 
serve your country in any capacity if you allow your 
health to run down. 


The Nujol treatment will make you a national asset— 
not a liability. Take a little Nujol upon rising and 
retiring and it will remove waste matters and poisons 
(intestinal toxins) from your system, and keep your 
habits regular as clock work. 

Nujol is not habit forming. (The longer you take it, the less you 
need it.) No griping, straining, upset stomach or weakening. 


Nujol is absolutely poe and harmless, and is pleasant to take. 
Even the infant will enjoy it, and it will do as much for him as 
it does for his mother. 


Nujol is sold in pint bottles only, bearing Nujol trademark, 
never in bulk. 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. There is no 
other product on the market like it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


Nujol ol 


the Internal Cleanser 


























Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address plainly below. Dept. 1% 
Name 
: Adéress » ceerenepeesaacmncoctparensanstiiemnees en . 
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Health Wanted 


"THE home tragedies of peace—sick- 

ness, accident and death—and the 
big tragedy of war, with its mounting 
cost of food, have developed a long wait- 
ing list for 


Sea Breeze 


our summer fresh air home for children 
and babies, tired working girls, mothers 
and grandmothers of the tenements. 


In war—in peace—our youth must grow 
into healthful, fit manhood and woman- 


hood. 


Sea Breeze gives hundreds of city chil- 
dren their one chance in the year for fresh 
air, good food—health. 


Allow 60 cents a day or $4 a week for 
each one whom you will send as your 
guest, and send the amount to George 
Blagden, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROV- 
ING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 
Room 200, 105 East 22nd St., New York City 


Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., President 
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Watered Stock—H. L. Mencken, the Baltimore war correspondent, 
said on his return from Berlin: 

“The German cattle are fed on straw alone. 
poor. Poor as it is, it’s adulterated at that. 

“As a man with a milk-card entered a Berlin dairy one day, he heard 
the boss say: 

“* Fritz, never milk the cows while they are eating.’ 

The man with the card spoke: 

“*Fritz,’ said he, ‘judging by the milk you sell here, I think you’d do 
better never to milk the cows while they’re drinking.’ ” 


Hence the milk is very 


Safety First—‘‘ What are you going to make out o’ Josh?” inquired 
Farmer Perkins of Farmer Brown. 

‘A lawyer, I guess,” said the father doubtfully. ‘“‘Ma wants him to bea 
doctor and he’s going to be a professional man, but we’d want to show our 
confidence in him, and I figger out it ‘ud be safer to take Josh’s law than his 
medicine.”’- -Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A quack doctor was holding forth his medicines to a rural audience. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” he said, “I have sold these pills for twenty-five years, 
and never heard a word ot complaint. Now, what does that prove?” 

Voice in the crowd—*‘ That dead men tell no tales.”—N. VY. Globe. 


He Was Far-Sighted—An ambitious colored man had quit his job 
and was being granted a new one with another concern, when his employer 
asked him if he could be ready to commence work in two weeks. He replied: 
‘“‘T fear dat would be difficult for me to be ready in two weeks, but I could 
be ready in one week shore.” 

‘““How’s that?” asked his employer. 

““Well, in one week I can finish de garden work,” was his answer, “ but 
if I is home then one week more de missus would be rushin’ me into de 
middle of house cleanin’.”—The Christian Herald. 


Unremitting Kindness—Freshy—Father’s letters are full of good- 
will and friendliness, but he won’t send me a cent. 
Chummy—Y ou're the object of his unremitting kindness, surely.—Town 


Topics. 


Sight and Unseen—Ebenezer Holcombe had a 1,200-pound hog, 
which he had exhibited in a tent at the fairs for three years charging 10 cents 
admission. 

One day a traveling man who was passing through the town in which 
Mr. Holcombe lived called at the house and asked if he might see the 
hog of which he had heard so much. Ebenezer proudly led the way to the 
hoghouse, but at the door he turned. 

“Cost you ten cents,” he drawled. 

The visitor took a dime from his pocket, passed it to the farmer and 
turned back. 

‘““Why, you ain’t seen the prize hog!” called Ebenezer. 

“Yes, I have,” retorted the traveling man. “I’ve seen him,” and 
continued his walk back to the country store.—Harper’s Magazine. 


Proof—It was the rush hour in one of those quick-lunch places where 
you help yourself and use the arm of your chair as a table. A man called 
for a piece of pie. and chose a chair; then, remembering that he wanted 
coffee, he dashed over to the service counter. When he returned with 
his coffee his chair was occupied by another hurry-up diner. 

“Excuse me,” said the first man, “‘but that is my chair.” 

“How do you know it is your chair?”” demanded the occupant, in a 
surly tone. 

‘Because I can prove it,”’ stated the first man. 

“How can you prove it?”;asked the occupant. 

“By your trousers,” was the reply. “You are sitting on my pie.” 

-Pickings. 


Otherwise Engaged—‘“So you think you will stand a better chance 
with your gardening this year?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Crosslots. 
gardens themselves, instead of standing around laughing at 
Washington Star. 


“All the neighbors will be making 
me.” — 


Precious Potato—‘“I can remember when a potato was worth its 
weight in gold in the Klondike.”’ 

“Ves,” replied Farmer Corntossel, “but what’s the use of going way 
Al! we’ve got to do is to stay right here and enjoy 
the climate while the prices go up.” —Washington Star. 
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NEXT WEEK’S 


JUDGE 


has a cover that will delight, by 


GARTH JONES 


Entitled “AN OLD WOOD CUT” 


| 
Other illustrations, humorous and satirical, are by | 


ORSON LOWELL 
J. CONACHER 
JOHN GRUELLE 
BERTRAM HARTMAN 
LAURA E. FOSTER 
WESTMACOTT 





TOUSEY 
CALVERT 
BARKSDALE ROGERS 
LAUREN STOUT 
FLOHRI 
C. W. KAHLES 


ALBERT HENCKE 
F. MILLER 
W. O. WILSON 
NORMAN ANTHONY 
C. F. PETERS and others. 


The text is by His Honor’s humorists, including 


WALT MASON 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
ELLIS O. JONES 
A. WALTER UTTING 
LAWTON MACKALL 


| 
BURGES JOHNSON 
| 





CLINTON SCOLLARD 
ROY K. MOULTON 
CHARLES C. JONES 


and others who make 


JUDGE 


“The Happy Medium’’ 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, 52 numbers - - - - - $5.00 
Six months, or 26 numbers - 2.50 
rhirteen weeks — 1.25 


Payable in advance or by draft on New York, or by express or 
postal order. 

The contents of JUDGE are protected by copyright in both the 
United State: and Great Brit: ain. 

If JUDGE cannot be found at any newsstand, the publishers will | 
be under obligations if that fact be promptly reported on postal 
card or by letter. 

BACK NUMBERS: Present year, 10 cents per copy; 1916, 
10 cents; 1915, 20 cents, etc. 

Postage free in the United States, its dependencies, and Mexico. 
To Canadian Provinces add 50 cents a year for postage; to all 
foreign countries add $1.00 a year. 


WESTERN ADVERTISING ar + a 
Marquette Building Chicago, 

NEW EN 1GLAND ADVERTISING OFFIC 
Tremont Building - ~ 7 








| With the College Wits | 


UOMO nT 


SOU TINAUIS eR NE 


Seven int atid MME 


So Say We All of Us—Bink—1 hear 
they are going to have dumb waiters at the 
Union. 

Link—Wish they'd put in dumb barbers, 
too.—Cha parral. 


Hardly—Eager Shopper—Where are the 
demonstrations today? 

Salesman—No demonstrations on Thurs- 
day. 

E. S.—Not even a special sale? 

S.—Special sale in bathtubs—but no 
—W idow. 


demonstrations. 





ry of | 
US - ae 
Innocent schoolgirl—Do you think a girl 
ought to learn to love before twenty? 
Yale “ Necker”—No. Too large an audi- 
ence.—Record. 


Head Work- 
high marks?”’ 

“Takes all her subjects under instructors, 
smiles at them, and calls them ‘ Doctor.’”’ 
—Orange Peel. 





**How does she get such 


Even So—Pro/. (in Chem.)—Isn’t it true 
that all matter can be changed? 

Stewed—No! 

Prof.—What can’t, for instance? 

Stewed—A penny.—Awgwan. 


The Clever Farmer 
The farmer broke his wagon 
When his horse began to buck; 
But he was most resourceful 
And used his garden truck.—W idow. 


And He Waved Her Aside—She— 
Now don’t you think that I’d make you a 
good first mate in your voyage on the ocean 
of life? 

He—Indeed I do—if I were sure that the 
ocean would be Pacific.—Gargoyle. 


Who Rung Her—He—I say, old chap- 
pie, Edith was the belle at the dance last 
night, eh what? 

She—Bell nothing! She was only a 
ringer.—J ester. 





Every lover of a good cocktail should insist that Abbott's 
Bitters a used in making it: insures your getting the very 
best. . W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. (Adv.) 








_ Even She | 
_ Had Corns | 


Until a Little WhileAgoShe — | 
Thought Them Unavoidable 





If you have corns don’t 

i blame yourself too much. 

he Many an old person has had 

i them fifty years. 

i Yet they have done what 

es you do—pared them and used 

k | old-time, useless treatments. 

But what folly it is when bi 
nowadays about half the ~~ 

) world keeps free. 

Just try one corn. 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster 
in a jiffy. Then forget it. It 
will never pain again. 

In two days take the plaster off. 
The corn will disappear. Only 
one corn in ten needs another 
application. 

The cost is five cents per corn. 
The trouble isa moment. The re- 
sults are sure. 

You will laugh at the old ways 
when you try Blue-jay. You will 
wonder why people ever let corns 
hurt. Please start tonight. You 
have suffered long enough. : 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


_ a a 
iia a tite. 


: 
-Blue-j Jay” 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns _— 
Sold by All Druggists cs 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
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ROMEIKE’S 


PRESS CUTTING BUREAU 
We will send you all newspaper 
clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any 
subject on which you may want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every news- 
paper and periodical of impor- 
tance in the United’ States and 
Europe is searched. Terms, $5.00 
for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


106-110 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
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His Family Happy Again 





Kéeley Treatment 
For Liquor and Drug Using 


IS scientific treatment removes the craving for 
liquor and drugs and renews health and earning 
power. Administered by puley trained physicians 
without confinement or nausea. of success- 
ful cases during 36 years. Endorsement of leading 
Americans is your assurance. Both sexes treated. 
Write for confidential information to any 
of the following Keeley Institutes 
» Ze . Portland, Me. 
Paticars & ——_ wei Salt Lake City, Utah 
Columbus, Ohio 2400 W. Pico St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Marion, Ind. 2808 Locust St. 
Dwight, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Waukesha, Wis, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1424 Girard Ave. West Haven, Conn, 


735 Ottawa A ve W> Pittsbargh, Pa. Loadon, 
4246 Fifth Ave 


Kansas City, 
3034 Kuclid Ave 
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I would have been home earlier, my 
dear, but | stopped at the club to 
read interestingly intimate 
paragraphs about so many people we 
know in a very clever magazine. Why 


some 


don’t we subscribe for 


The Club-Fellow 


ASHINGTON M 
Ai all the ee newsstands es “y" Velnesdeg 
15 cts. a copy $5.00 a year 
ONE MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Don’t Tell and They Will 


mgs $a SL a 


COLD WATER !10 





Comics, Cartoons, 


trating 
traits bB M ne om 
Write for teru 1 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS 
27A Flatiren Bullding 








Commercial 
Newspaper and Magazine IIlus- 
Pastel and Crayon Por- 
LOCAL CLASSES 

successful pupils 


New York 











Dealing Justice 
Rookey—The first officer put that 
that soaped the deck in irons below. 
Veteran—Yes, he thought it would make 
a better deck without the joker. 


guy 


More Truth Than Mathematics 
Stude 
so dissimilar that 
as an average man. 
Co-ed—No, none of them is up to the 
average. 


The professor says that men are 
there is no such thing 


Now He Will Be Wanting to Join Some 
Press Club 


Co-ed—He says hé is in the newspaper 
business. 
Stude—Yes, and old iron. 


Rather Slow 


Knicker—Is Jones patriotic? 
Bocker—I'm afraid not; he hasn’t more 
than half a dozen ideas to offer the 
government. 
FLASHLIGHTS 
HERE are two kinds of people; those 


who refuse to harm another because it 
is wrong, and those who refuse to wrong 
them because they would get caught 
at it. 

You can talk all you want to about straw- 
berry shortcake, but all the fancy chefs in 
all the fancy hotels can’t build one to com- 
pare with the one that is manufactured in 
your own kitchen. 

One of the troubles with this world is that 
most of the people in it have the notion that 
they have to quit studying just as soon as 
they leave school. 

We know some rich folks who have lovely 
gardens that couldn’t tell you the names of 
all the flowers blooming in them to save 
their souls. 

It’s all right to save your money for a 
rainy day, but this is Uncle Sam’s rainy day. 

Eddie Guest, in Detroit Free Press. 


Old-Fashioned Eats 
Let people raise 
Amid the rush 
To sing the praise 
Of milk-and-mush 
Youngstown Telegram. 


And let them tear 
Off a few notes 
In praise of well 
Known milk and oats 
Tlouston Press. 


And let us raise 
This song of joy ~ 
Hot buckwheat cakes, 
Ahoy, ahoy! 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Our praise we hand 

To this food, bo, 
Patrician, grand 

The potato 

Vewark Daily Advocate. 

Come, let us raise 

Our glasses high, 
And drink the health 

Of lemon pie. 
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“War Babies” _ i! AUlliftl\ 
“PT IRST NATIONAL BANK,” 

by James Montgomery F lagg g, 

aa “WAR BABIES,” by 
Will Rannells, are two Judge covers 
that our readers have liked very much. 
They have been made up into Art 
Prints, mounted on a heavy mat, 
9x 12, ready for framing. 


Both pictures are printed in full colors, 
exactly as they appeared on the covers 
of Judge, and they make an attractive 
decoration for any room. 


Fifty cents brings both the prints, post 
free, or if desired, either will be sold 
separately for 25c apiece. 

















THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


JUDG 


225 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 











j-7-7 
Judge Art Print Department 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Enclosed find 50c (25c). Please send me “War 


Babies,”” and “First National Bank.” 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MADE IN AMERICA 
BY 

AMERICAN SCHOLARS 
FOR 

AMERICAN 
READERS 








Wisdom is founded upon the knowledge of facts. 
Facts—Accurate Knowledge— 
The importance, therefore, of getting 
these facts from a source untainted by prejudice or partiality. 

For years the chief sources of our knowledge have been Encyclopedias which, 
or in large part, of foreign make, have given distorted or alto- 
gether inadequate views of American endeavor and achievements, while entirely 
ignoring American men and women who stand in the foreground in many 
Recent events have stirred our national pride as 
never before to a realization of the splendor of our own accomplishments, and 
of the number of great figures America has contributed to the world’s progress. 


tally but the systematic absorption of facts. 
are the indispensable tools of progress. 


being wholly, 


spheres of modern activity. 


MADE IN AMERICA 
EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


the work of a large body of American scholars who 
have gathered, from the remote past and the imme- 
diate present, all the interesting facts in connection 
with every subject of human interest—person, 
place or thing. It covers information found in no 
other Encyclopedia. Its arrangement is so simple 
that every bit of its vast store of information is in- 
stantly accessible. Its broad scope and the up-to- 
dateness of all its information make it a work of the 
most particular utility to the professional and the 
business man, the student and the home circle. In 
format and typography it combines features that 
stamp it with a distinctive individuality, pleasing to 
the eye and grateful to the hand. Each volume is 

5g by 5% inches. The 9 volumes occupy a shelf 
space of 13% inches. The bold captions and the 
clear type in which the body of the text is printed 
are features that, among many others, make 
EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA an in- 
strument of the highest efficiency. 


FOR AMERICAN READERS 


The subject matter, treatment and arrangement 
of EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
show clearly that its editors had a keen appreciation 
of the needs of the modern American man and 
woman. 

We Americans are a busy people. We have no 
time for or patience with the irrelevant. When we 

— consult a work of reference we do so in most cases 
' for a specific fact—not for an elaborate treatise 
when the fact sought for can be visualized in a few 
words. 

The new plan on which EVERY AMERICAN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA has been constructed enables 





Education is fundamen- 
broad land. 


importance. 


it to give its readers the greatest service in the least 
possible time. The old plan or method, which 
originated over a century ago, and is still followed 
by publishers of Encyclopedias, makes them vir- 
tually a collection of elaborate treatises with all 
related subjects grouped under one big, general 
heading, often necessitating on the part of their 
users much tedious searching for the facts desired. 
In EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
every item of knowledge is as quickly found as a 
name in a directory. You want information, say, 
about the Danbury Hatters’ Case. You don’t have 
to dig it out of some long article under a caption 
like Important Legal Decisions or History of Capi- 
tal and Labor. You will find the facts given right 
under its own name. You want to know about the 
history of Conscription, or about the Titanic Disas- 
ter, or the Colorado Strike or the Kiev Case—simply 
turn to these headings in their alphabetical order 
and get your information without a moment’ s loss 
of time. Could fact finding be made easier? Could 
a greater incentive be offered for self-education, 
which is the only real education? 


LATER BY SEVERAL YEARS THAN THE 
BIGGEST AND MOST EXPENSIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Events have moved so fast in the past few years that the 
big, expensive Encyclopedias in most instances are now 
hopelessly out of date. Since their day a great world war 
has drawn into its vortex the most powerfu nations on the 

globe. Developments of the most stupendous and far 
reaching importance have taken place, with intense activity 
in scientific discovery and mechanical invention. New 
leaders have sprung up and taken the place of those who 
held the center of the stage only a few short years ago. 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new. It is to 
the “‘new” order that EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA belongs—new in purpose, new in method, new 
in telling all about the newest things while nol neglecting the 
oldest. 


should be the slogan of every patriot throughout our 
It is in response to a very clear demand for a fairer presentation 
and a more comprehensive statement of American standards and achievements, 
and for a broader knowledge of the many great names that America has con- 
tributed to the world’s honor-roll in every department of human endeavor, 
that the publishers have issued EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
which treats al! subjects of special interest to American readers from the Ameri- 
can instead of the European point of view—which gives to the lives of Ameri- 
can men and women space usurped in other Fncyclopedias by. European medioc- 
rities—<which is thoroughly International in Scope, omitting no foreign subject of 


“Know America First” 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
BY SEVERAL 
YEARS 
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Its scope, and the variety and abundance of its informa- 
tion can be adequately realized only by actual examination 
and use of the work. But it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that for up-to-dateness, timeliness, comprehensiveness 
and convenience EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYLO- 
PEDIA is without a rival. 

OUR INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Places EVERY AMERICAN’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA within 
the means of all who thirst for knowledge. Figuring that 
the demand will call for the distribution of thousands of 
sets monthly we can maintain the present introductory i 





rice and terms only so long as savings in cost of manu- 
acture can be effected by the placing of orders for unusually 
large editions with the printers and binders; otherwise, the 
present vari? price will be immediately advanced. 
=RY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA does the 
work of the biggest and the most expensive Encyclopedia at 
a small fraction of their cost. Here is true efficiency with 
true economy. 


DON’T BE A “SLACKER” 
in the duty you owe yourself and your family. Send for 
your set immediately and thereby secure the advantage of 
the present remarkably low introductory price. 
Brings you the entireset. o volumes: Each 759x546 
ONLY inches. Special Library Weave. Extra Durable 
Cloth, with Label Stam;ed in Gold. Catch Words 
in Big Bold Type. 5,000 Pages. 1,000 Illustrations. 
Pronunciation clearly indicated of all Names and 
Common Words and Phrases treated in the text. 
with American and Foreign Cities and Towns. 
A weeee. My~ IN WHICH bag PAY THE 
NCE -F DESIRED. 
NOW Send the ouea and coupon today. We prepay 
charges. Money back i! not satisfied. 
——i—_— << — ——— er 
! BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. J. 7-7-17 
Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 9 volume, Cloth = 
bound, set of EVERY AMERICAN’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
to be shi ped charges prepaid. I agree to remit the full Intro- 
ductory Price, $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per month 
following receipt of books. Otherwise I will withia five days 
ask for instuctions for their return, at your expense, my $1.00 
to be refund:d on their receipt. 


















Latest Statistical and Industrial Facts in connection 
1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
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